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Five Years 


of Federal Control of Child Labor 


Children’s Bureau Experience in Administration of the Child-Labor 
Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


By Beatrice McConnewn, Director, Industrial Division, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


When Congress included child-labor provi- 
sions in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and entrusted the enforcement of these provi- 
sions to the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, it gave to the Bu- 
reau a challenge to make this “Federal child- 
labor law effective for all the children coming 
under the act’s interstate-commerce jurisdiction 
and to carry out this duty in a way that would 
reinforce and strengthen State child-labor con- 
trol in employment of any type. 

The 5 years that these child-labor provisions 
have been in existence extend from a peacetime 
period of relatively little demand for child labor 
into a war period when youth has become an 
important source of labor supply and when the 
pressure for labor due to war demands has 
placed unprecedented strain upon the enforce- 
ment of all types of labor safeguards. These 
provisions, as administered by the Bureau, have 
been throughout the 5 years a strong bulwark 
against the employment of young children in 
interstate industries and have functioned as a 
support to State child-labor laws affecting other 
fields of employment and their administration. 
However, with the rapid wartime increase in 
the number of employed boys and girls under 
18, and even under 16, it has not been possible to 
prevent a weakening of this bulwark and this 
support in the face of war conditions and cur- 
tailment of the Bureau’s resources for adminis- 
tration of the child-labor law. In order to pre- 
vent wholesale break-downs in Federal stand- 
ards for young workers it is important that 
effective and Nation-wide enforcement be de- 
veloped and carried forward. 

In 1939, the first full year the act was in effect, 
unemployment of out-of-school young persons 
between 18 and 24 years of age was a serious 
national problem, and the number of children 
under 16 years of age receiving employment or 
age certificates for work was lower than it had 

561217—43 


.been at any time during the previous decade, 


except in the period 1934-35, when the short- 
lived codes under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act had established a 16-year minimum 
age in practically all industry and commerce 
throughout the country. The 1940 census 
showed fewer than a million boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age at work. In September 
1943, the best available estimates placed the 
number of these young workers at a little more 
than 3 millions—1 million 14 or 15 years of age, 
and 2 millions 16 or 17. Many of these were 
in industries subject to the Federal child-labor 
provisions. Thousands under 14 years of age 
were also at work. Since 1940 also the number 
of employment and age certificates issued for 
children going to work has trebled and 
quadrupled. 

In spite of great wartime pressure the frame- 
work of the Bureau’s administration that had 
been set up early in the history of the act and 
developed through close cooperation with other 
agencies has proved a sound basis for meeting 
new difficulties. 

The story of how the Children’s Bureau, with 
the cooperation of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor and that of State 
and local agencies, has carried on this work of 
administration during the past 5 years is here 
presented. 


STANDARDS AND CONSTITUTIONALITY oF THE Law 


The Federal child-labor legislation that is 
embodied in the Fair Labor Standards Act? 
establishes minimum ages below which young 
workers may not be employed, just as other pro- 

visions of the act establish wage-and-hour 


1Act of June 25, 1938, Public, No. 718, 75th Cong., 8a 
sess., ch. 676. The substantive provistons of the act went 
into effect 120 d: iys after June 25, thus giving 4 months: for 
setting up the administrative m: re hinery and for necessary 
adjustments by employers. 
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standards for workers of all ages.2 The ad- 
ministration of the minimum-age provisions is 
placed in the hands of the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Chief of the Bureau is given full in- 
vestigatory and inspection powers. 

Specifically these child-labor provisions estab- 
lish a basic minimum age of 16 years for employ- 
ment in or about establishments producing 
goods for shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce. In addition, the act recognizes that 
minors 16 and 17 years of age should be pro- 
tected from employment particularly hazardous 
for them or detrimental to their health and well- 
being, and provides for administrative action 
to apply a minimum age of 18 to such employ- 
ment. The machinery through which these 
standards are applied is a prohibition, appli- 
cable to producers, manufacturers, and dealers, 
of the shipment, or delivery for shipment, in 
commerce (interstate or foreign) of goods pro- 
duced in an establishment situated in the United 
States, in or about which oppressive child labor 
has been employed within 30 days prior to 
their removal therefrom. 

Exception to the 16-year minimum age is 
made for employment of children of 14 and 15 
in nonmanufacturing and nonmining occupa- 
tions under conditions not detrimental to their 
health or well-being and during periods that do 
not interfere with their schooling—such condi- 
tions and periods to be determined by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. Employment con- 
trary to these standards is declared to be “op- 
pressive child labor,” and the products of 
establishments where such child labor is em- 
ployed are barred from shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

Children under 16 years of age working for 
their parents in nonmanufacturing and non- 
mining occupations and child actors in motion 
picture or theatrical productions are exempted 
from these provisions. Children employed in 
agriculture are covered only during such periods 
as they are required by State law to attend 
school, and not at any other time. 

The law had been in effect for more than 2 
years before a test of its constitutionality came 
before the United States Supreme Court, al- 
though it had been upheld in some of the lower 
Federal courts. In the case of United States 
v. Darby, decided February 3, 1941, the Su- 
preme Court held that all the restrictions of the 
act, including those relating to child labor, are 


*The wage-and-hour provisions are administered by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. 

* This case (United States v. F. W. Darby Lumber Co. and 
Fred W. Darby) came to the Supreme Court on appeal by the 
Government from the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Georgia, which had held the act an 
unconstitutional device to invade the province of the States 
and to control production. 


well within the field of congressional control 
under the commerce clause, and specifically 
overruled the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
which had declared the first Federal child-labor 
law unconstitutional. This decision enabled the 
administration of the child-labor provisions of 
the act to go ahead confidently without fear of 
a set-back such as had interrupted the three 
prior efforts to bring about a measure of Federal 
child-labor control.* 


Meruops or ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of these child-labor pro- 
visions has been carried forward in four general 
channels: (1) Setting standards, based on fact- 
finding, that are necessary to defining nonharm- 
ful work in which children 14 or 15 years of age 
may be employed, and occupations particularly 
hazardous for minors of 16 or 17; (2) inspecting 
places of employment; (3) making certificates 
of age available to help prevent violations, and 
to give employers the protection the act pro- 
vides; and (4) litigation through injunction 
suits or criminal prosecution. 

The Children’s Bureau responsibility for ad- 
ministration was assigned to its Industrial Di- 
vision, which was expanded to carry out its new 
duties. The Bureau’s first appropriation for 
administration of these child-labor provisions 
was $114,794, to cover the first 8 months the 
act was in effect, from October 24, 1938, to 
June 30, 1939. Its appropriations for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal years have been: For 1940, 
$312,720; for 1941, $288,000; for 1942, $279,623; 
for 1943, $251,660; for 1944, $225,000. 

An assistant to the Director of the Division 
was placed in immediate charge of administra- 
tion, and under her direction a specialist in 
employment certification and a specialist in in- 
spection are responsible for the working out of 
general policies in their respective fields. Re- 
gional child-labor consultants * have responsibil- 
ity, in their assigned groups of States, for the 
general development and coordination of age- 
certificate and inspection programs, including 
cooperation with the regional staff of the Wage 
and Hour Division and with State departments 


*These prior efforts were made through (1) the first Fed- 
eral child-labor law, declared unconstitutional June 3, 1918, in 
Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251); (2) the second 
Federal child-labor law, declared unconstitutional May 15, 
1922, in Bailey v. Drerel Furniture Co. (259 U. S. 20); and 
(8) codes under the National Industrial Recovery Act—the 
code-making power was declared unconstitutional May 27, 
1935 in Schechter v. United States (295 U. S. 495). 

42 Includes allotment of $35,794 from Department of Labor 
appropriation. 

Up to July 1941, there were five child-labor regions, each 
under a regional consultant. At that time a sixth region 
was established. In order to facilitate the program of co- 
operation with the Wage and Hour Division the child-labor 
regions were revised so that each such region included from 
one to three Wage and Hour regions. 
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of labor and education. The development of 
hazardous-occupations orders under the act, 
and the fact-finding needed in the handling of 
special problems, have been the responsibility 
of the research section of the Division. The 
Office of the Solicitor of the Department of La- 
bor handles questions of legal interpretation 
and litigation under the act. 

In all its aspects administration has been 
geared to a Nation-wide movement toward good 
labor standards for children, integrating both 
State and Federal activities, and carrying them 
to a more effective conclusion than would be 
possible for either State or Federal Government 
alone. Cooperation with the States is the more 
important because the Federal child-labor 
standards are effective only for industries pro- 
ducing goods shipped in interstate commerce, 
and not for the far wider area of employment in 
industries not interstate in character. Enforce- 
ment plans, moreover, have recognized that co- 
operation of State and Federal labor depart- 
ments is essential to obtain for all workers the 
maximum benefits of any Federal labor legis- 
lation. It is clear also that such cooperation 
was contemplated by Congress, since the act 
provides for the utilization of State agencies 
enforcing labor laws and preserves all higher 
standards set by State laws. 

These cooperative measures have included not 
only the wide acceptance by the Bureau of State 
certificates as proof of age under the act, and 
the special agreements with a few States for 
inspections by State labor departments, de- 
scribed later, but also the reporting to State 
labor departments of instances of State child- 
labor law violations found by Children’s Bu- 
reau inspectors or by inspectors of the Wage 
and Hour Division.® 


Fact-FinpDING AND SETTING OF STANDARDS 


Employment in Hazardous Occupations. 

To protect boys and girls up to 18 years of 
age from employment hazardous for them, the 
act gives to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
specific authority to find and declare occupa- 
tions particularly hazardous or detrimental to 
the health or well-being of minors of 16 and 17 
years. Under this power the Bureau has issued 
hazardous-occupations orders, in effect estab- 
lishing an 18-year minimum age for employ- 
ment in the occupations covered. These orders 
apply to occupations in explosives _ lants, 
motor-vehicle drivers and helpers, coal mining 


®In the 5-year period the Bureau has reported 2,637 in- 
stances of apparent violations of State child-labor laws, 
found in the course of Federal inspections, to labor-law en- 
forcing officials in 46 States and 2 Territories. 


except in certain surface occupations, operation 
of power-driven woodworking machines and 
certain types of off-bearing, sawmilling and 
most logging occupations, and occupations in- 
volving exposure to radioactive substances. 
These orders have been based in every case upon 
comprehensive studies of the hazards involved, 
and have been made after public hearings. As- 
sistance has been given to the Bureau by ‘an 
Advisory Committee on Occupations Hazardous 
for Minors? and by technical advisory groups 
composed of representatives of labor and em- 
ployers, as well as technical and safety experts. 

With the increased employment of minors 
due to the war, with young workers going into 
new types of work, and with an increase in 
industrial accidents, there was an immediate 
need for new standards relating to a wide va- 
riety of hazardous occupations and for a quick 
and flexible medium for promoting such stand- 
ards. To meet this need the Children’s Bureau 
has developed advisory standards for certain 
industries and processes important in war pro- 
duction, which suggest the types of work in 
which minors may suitably be employed as well 
as those in which they should not be employed. 

Voluntary adoption of these standards, which 
are advisory only and do not. have the force of 
law, has been urged in the effort to fit the em- 
ployment of 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls 
into its proper place in the war manpower pro- 
gram without harm to the young workers. 

Advisory standards have already been issued 
in leaflet form for shipbuilding, lead and lead- 
using industries, employment involving expo- 
sure to carbon disulfide, employment involving 
exposure to chlorinated solvents, welding occu- 
pations, operation of metal-working machines, 
and the aircraft industry. Additional stand- 
ards are contemplated for industries in which 
few minors were normally employed in peace- 
time but in which many young persons are now 
working; as for instance, the railroad industry, 
which employed thousands of high-school boys 
during the 1943 sch. «l-vacation period. 


Employment of 14- and 15-Year-Old Children. 


As has already been stated, the act permits 
certain safeguarded employment of 14- and 15- 
year-old children in nonmanufacturing and non- 
mining occupations. Boys and girls of these 
ages are going through a period of special phy- 
sical and mental strain, a strain inevitably 





7The membership of this advisory committee includes lead- 
ers in the fields of industrial safety and industrial health, 
child-labor and child-welfare fields, representatives of labor 
= employers, and Government advisers from interested 
ureaus, 
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heightened by conditions of regular employ- 
ment. This fact is a sound basis for careful 
restriction of the hours, types, and pol 
of work to be permitted for them if the standard 
set by the act is to be met; that is, that the 
education, health, and gener al well-bei ‘ing of the 
child must not be harmed. Such restrictions 
are embodied in Child Labor Regulation No, 3, 
issued after public hearings held by the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. Permitted e mployment 
for these children is limited to work outside 
school hours, and, even in the area of nonmanu- 
facturing and nonmining occupations, children 
of these ages are excluded from (1) work in 
processing occupations, (2) work which takes 
them into rooms where manufacturing, mining, 
or processing is carried on, (3) operation of 
power-driven machinery, (4) operation of hoist- 
ing apparatus, including elevators, (5) public 
messenger service, and (6) such occupations as 
are found and declared to be especially hazard- 
ous for minors 16 and 17. 

In the kinds of work subject to the law that 
remain open for children of 14 and 15 years, 
their maximum hours and their work at night 
are limited. During any week when school 
is in session a maximum of 3 hours a day and 
18 hours a week is fixed, while during school- 
vacation periods a maximum of 8 hours a day 
and 40 hours a week is permitted. To provide 
a sufficient period for rest and sleep, these daily 
hours of work must fall between 7 a. m. and 
7 p.m. 

As a wartime measure and to meet acute labor 
shortages, three processing occupations—the 
cutting of pears, peaches, and apricots in fruit 
dry yards, the heading and peeling of shrimp 
for shipment as fresh raw or fresh frozen 
shrimp, and the picking of turkeys °—have been 
permitted for 14- and 15-year-old children out- 
side school hours, and, in sheds where fresh 
fruits and vegetables are packed, employment 
of children of these ages has been permitted up 
to 10 p. m. on days when school is not in session, 
during a period of not more than 8 weeks in any 
calendar year. Special safeguards, including 
the requirement of a maximum 6-day week and 
a 45-minute lunch period, have been established 
for children employed under these exemptions, 
and they are subject also to the hours of labor 
and night-work limitations for other 14- and 
15-year-old workers."® 


8 Except in the distribution of newspapers, which is per 
mitted as early as 6 a. m. and, during the period from April 
1 to September 20, as late as 8 p. m.; however, these devia 
tions from the general night-work prohibition are not al 
lowed for a child who works in the distribution of news 
papers both before and after school. 

The amendment applying to turkey picking is limited to 
the 1943 season. 

10 Employment up to 8 p. m. is allowed in the picking and 
heading of shrimp in raw-shrimp houses. 


INsPECTION oF ESTABLISHMENTS 


An adequate program of inspection to dis- 
cover violations is essential in the administra- 
tion of any labor law. Failure to enforce a 
law adequ: ately and to punish violators not only 
is unfair to employers who seek to abide by its 
provisions, but breeds disregard for the law 
itself. The inspection program of the Bureau, 
planned with a view to avoiding duplication 
and making the most effective use of its small 
staff to keep in operation a Nation-wide pro- 
gram has been (i) to broaden the scope of 
child-labor inspections by cooperative arrange- 
ments with the Wage and Hour Division under 
which that Division makes inspections for child 
labor primarily in establishments subject to 
both the wage-and-hour and the child-labor pro- 
visions of the act, and (2) to use the Children’s 
Bureau’s own staff to make inspections in estab- 
lishments and localities in which there is good 
reason to believe that child labor exists, and in 
establishments that are subject to the child-labor 
provisions of the act but exempt from the wage- 
and-hour provisions. 

While inspections under the act have accom- 
plished much to curb illegal employment. of 
children, lack of staff has always seriously ham- 
pered the Bureau’s inspection program, for it 
has been impossible, even with the cooperation 
of the Wage and Hour Division, to make in- 
spections in many areas and industries in which 
child labor is known or believed to exist. Para- 
doxically enough, as the number of young 
workers has increased during the war period, 
the Children’s Bureau field staff, always small, 
has been reduced. The Bureau’s largest field 


staff at any time during the 5-year period for 


use in both inspection and certification activities, 
and in consultative services to the Wage and 
Hour regional staff, was in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942, when it numbered 19 exclusive of 
the 6 regional consultants. Since July 1942 this 
staff has been cut by 6, so that at present (Octo- 
ber 1943) it numbers only 13. 

Asa part of its policy of enforcement through 
education, every effort has been made to inform 
employers and the public in the terms of the 
law, through widespread distribution of leaflets 
summarizing the law, and regulations and or- 
ders issued under it, and through press notices 
calling attention to interpretations of coverage 
and to the importance of age certificates and 
the method of obtaining them. 

Cooperative Arrangements for Inspections. 

Cooperation with the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion has always been an important part of the 
Bureau’s inspection program. From the begin- 
ning the Bureau has assisted in the training of 
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Wage and Hour inspectors in child-labor inspec- 
tion techniques, in the preparation of inspection 
forms and instructions, and in the making of 
joint inspections in the more complicated child- 
labor cases. With the increase in employment 
of youth and the attendant increase in illegal 
child labor it was felt that even closer integra- 
tion of the work of the Children’s Bureau with 
the Wage and Hour Division was essential. In 
the fall of 1941, therefore, associate child-labor 
consultants were assigned for full-time service 
to the Wage and Hour regions. There are now 
seven such consultants, each serving from 1 
to 3 of the 13 Wage and Hour regions. 
Their duties include instructing new inspectors 
in techniques and procedures of child-labor in- 
spections; making joint child-labor inspections 
with staff of the Wage and Hour Division in 
establishments that present special problems: 
handling situations involving child-labor cover- 
age and interpretations of child-labor regula- 
tions or problems of age certification as they 
develop in the course of inspection; and, in 
general, serving as specialists in the child-labor 
phases of the program throughout the region. 

Under the working arrangements established 
between the two staffs, the Wage and Hour 
Division sends to the Children’s Bureau reports 
on establishments that are found to be em- 
ploying minors of the oppressive child-labor 
age or employing minors without certificates of 
age on file. In addition, the Wage and Hour 
Division sends reports to the Bureau on the 
number of establishments employing any minors 
with certificates of age on file, together with the 
number of minors in each age group™ so em- 
ployed. The responsibility for obtaining com- 
plete verifications of ages of minors and for 
taking the action required on the case rests with 
the Children’s Bureau. In turn, the Children’s 
Bureau sends the Wage and Hour Division 
reports on the establishments inspected by its 
staff showing both child-labor findings and any 
indications of wage or other violations of the 
act. After the Public Contracts Division of 
the Department of Labor was consolidated with 
the Wage and Hour Division in 1942, these 
cooperative arrangements were expanded to 
cover reports of inspections under the Public 
Contracts Act. 

In accordance with the authority given by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act permitting the rein- 
bursement of State agencies for assistance in 
enforcement, agreements have been made by 
the Children’s Bureau and the Wage and Hour 
Division with three States—Connecticut,” North 


“Under 16 and 16 and 17 in any occupation, and 18 and 
19 in occupations declared particularly hazardous. 

2The cooperative arrangement with Connecticut was dis- 
continued in June 1943. 


Carolina, Minnesota—and the District of Co- 
lumbia, whereby State labor department in- 
spectors have the responsibility of inspecting 
for compliance with the act. Under these agree- 
ments reports on child-labor findings are sent 
to the Children’s Bureau, which has the re- 
sponsibility for taking needed action on the case. 


CERTIFICATES OF AGE 


Experience of a hundred years in State chi'd- 
labor legislation has shown that a basic element 
of effective administration of a child-labor law 
is the employment-certificate system, which en- 
ables the employer to be certain that he is not 
employing children under the age set by the law 
and gives the child the protection from employ- 
ment harmful for him that the law intends. 
The employer is not required under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to obtain these certificates, 
but he has a powerful incentive to do so because 
a certificate kept on file by him, showing the 
minor to be above the oppressive child-labor age. 
is conclusive evidence that he is complying with 
the child-labor standards. 

Under certain permissive provisions of the 
law, and with the wholehearted cooperation of 
State and local officials administering child- 
labor laws, the systems of issuance of employ- 
ment and age certificates already existing in the 
States have been used as a basis of administra- 
tion. As the validity of the certificate for ac- 
ceptance under the Federal act depends upon 
its being issued under Children’s Bureau regu- 
lations, the Bureau had an opportunity to de- 
velop and encourage the use by State and local 
agencies of standards of good certification. On 
the basis of such standards the Bureau has 
worked with the States on plans under which 
they make available certificates of age that are 
acceptable under the act. 

In all, 44 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii. and Puerto Rico have come into the 
cooperating group of States where certificates 
are accepted under the Federal act. In the 
remaining 4 States (Idaho, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Texas), where there is no State 
certificate system that could be utilized. Federal 
certificates are being issued by the Children’s 
Bureau with the close cooperation of State and 
loeal officials. 

Under the arrangements worked out in these 
States, the State is officially designated by the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau as a State in 
which State certificates will be accepted as proof 





13Tn Alaska, under a special regulation, employers are pro- 
tected by having on file birth or baptism certificates for their 
minor employees, showing that they are above the oppressive 
child-labor age for the occupation in which they are 
employed. 
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of age under the Federal act, and a State official, 
usually the head of the State labor department 
or the State education department, agrees to 
make certificates available. Assistance in de- 
veloping good certification methods is given by 
the Bureau through consultative service to State 
and local agencies and in a few States through 
asssignment of clerical staff. Continued consul- 
tation and cooperation with State and local offi- 
cials issuing or supervising the issuance of State 
certificates have in many places stimulated a 
consciousness of the value of the certificate sys- 
tem, have spread a knowledge of good methods 
of certificate issuance, and have resulted in wide- 
spread improvement in methods of administra- 
tion of State child-labor laws. 

This certification system fits into the general 
scheme of enforcement by helping to prevent 
employment of children under the legal age, and 
by giving employers a safeguard against unin- 
tentional violation of the law. Inspectors check 
the certificates on file with the employer, and, 
where certificates are lacking for minor em- 
ployees, impress upon the employer the value to 
him of the certificate safeguard. The impor- 
tance of urging employers to obtain certifi- 
sates in order to prevent violations is illustrated 
by findings of inspections made for compliance 
with the child-labor provisions of the act. For 
example, in the fiscal year 1948, at least 75 per- 
cent of the employers found in violation had no 
certificates on file for their minor employees, and 
in the previous year, 1942, no certificates were on 
file for 93 percent of the minors found employed 
in violation of the child-labor provisions. 

During this war period demands upon is- 
suing officers for certificates have increased four- 
fold for the country as a whole, and in some 
places have increased 500, 600, or 700 percent. 
Many States, in order to cooperate in the pro- 
gram, are issuing certificates for 16- and 17-year- 
old workers, valid under the Federal act, that 
are not required under their State laws. To 
meet these emergencies, Bureau representatives 
have developed with local issuing officers time- 
saving methods or emergency procedures, have 
helped in advance planning for increased vol- 
ume of work, and have given assistance in issu- 
ing certificates under temporary emergency con- 
ditions. But it has been impossible to give aid 
in more than a small fraction of the places 
where it has been greatly needed. In many in- 
stances employers have not been able to get cer- 
tificates promptly or certificates have been in- 
correctly issued because the State supervising 
office has been unable to examine the thousands 
of duplicate certificates sent to them for check- 
ing as to employment legal under both State 


and Federal law. The inevitable result is an in- 
crease in illegal employment. 


Intecat Cuitp Lancer 


In general there has been wide acceptance of 
the child-labor provisions of the act and a 
genuine desire on the part of the large majority 
of employers to abide by its provisions. Ney- 
ertheless there have also been employers who 
through either ignorance or deliberate intent 
have disobeyed the law. As the pressure for 
labor has increased during the war period and 
many employers who formerly had employed 
only adult workers turned to youth for a new 
labor supply, this group of violating employers 
has increased. While in proportion to the num- 
ber of establishments covered by the act, this 
group may seem comparatively small, it is 
large enough to be disturbing, especially when 
considered in terms of the large number of child 
workers involved. Moreover, it is obvious, in 
view of the limited staff available and the in- 
creasing trend in employment of children, that 
only a small part of the violators have been 
detected. 

Under the impact of the war the number of 
violations of the child-labor provisions found 
has increased almost threefold. During the 
whole period that the act has been in effect, Fed- 
eral inspectors have found 12,881 minors ille- 
gally employed in 4,334 establishments.’** But 
in the past 2 years more than 3 times as many 
establishments were found in violation and ‘214 
times as many minors were found illegally em- 
ployed as in the first 3 years of the act. 

Establish- Vinors 


ments in illegally 
violation employed 





Total (5 years 1988-48)_ 4, 334 12, 881 
First 3 years___---. 1, 055 3, 681 
Latter 2 years___.-. 3, 279 9, 200 


Inspectors of the Children’s Bureau, the Wage 
and Hour Division, and the States with coopera- 
tive agreements have all found evidence of this 
marked increase in child-labor violations during 
the war period. In spite of a considerable re- 
duction in the number of inspections made by 
the Children’s Bureau’s own staff in the last 2 
vears, the number of violating establishments 
found in that period was 50 percent of the 1,414 
violating establishments found by the Bureau’s 
inspectors in the 5-year period, and the number 
of illegally employed minors was 58 percent of 
the total number of 7,071 illegally employed 
minors. Likewise, 88 percent of the 2,795 vio- 





13a These numbers are based on violation cases closed during 
the period from October 24, 1938, to September 30, 1943, and 
do not include illegally employed minors in approximately 
700 violation cases pending on October 1, 1943. 
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lating est:blishments found in the 5-year period 
by Wage and Hour inspectors, as well as 88 per- 
cent of the 5,585 illegally employed minors, 
were found in the last 2 years. <A similar sit- 
uation is revealed in the reports from States 
with cooperative agreements. 

A further indication of increased child labor 
is the larger proportion of establishments found 
in violation in comparison with the total num- 
ber of cases inspected and closed. In the fiscal 
year 1943, for example, 48 percent of the 754 
Children’s Bureau cases closed in which com- 
plete inspections were made were found in 
violation, as compared with 41 percent of the 
769 -cases in the fiscal year 1942 and 26 percent 
of the 1,429 cases in the fiscal year 1941.% The 
proportion of establishments found in viola- 
tion by inspectors of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion also showed an increase of from 928 or 1 
percent of the 67,438 establishments inspected in 
1942 to 1,281 or 2 percent of the 56,970 establish- 
ments inspected in 1943.1° The difference in the 
proportion of establishments found in violation 
by the staffs of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Wage and Hour Division reflects the fact that 
Children’s Bureau inspections are geared to 
cover certain types of “sore spots,” namely, 
those establishments or industries where minors 
are known or believed to be employed. On the 
other hand, Wage and Hour inspections are 
directed toward “sore spots” of another type, 
namely, those establishments or industries 
which are believed to be violating the wage- 
and-hour provisions of the act.’** 

Contrary to the popular belief that employ- 
ment of young children is a problem of a bygone 
era, and that current employment of young chil- 
dren is limited chiefly to miscellaneous jobs 
in the trade and service industries, Federal in- 
spections show that very young children are still 
working illegally at many operations in manu- 
facturing and processing establishments that 
produce and ship goods in interstate commerce. 
Moreover, illegal child labor is not a problem 
limited to any one State or group of States. 
Children were found employed contrary to the 
child-labor provisions of the act in 47 States 
and in the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico. 

Of the 12,881 children found working illegally 
during the 5-year period, 10,757 or 84 percent 





4 Percentages are based on inspections in establishments 
that were operating and shipping in interstate commerce at 
the time of inspection and in which it was possible to make 
complete inspections. 

1% Percentages are based on inspections in establishments 
operating and shipping in interstate commerce. 

4a Plans are now being worked out between the Children’s 
Bureau and the Wage and Hour Division whereby Wage and 
Hour inspectors will take more responsibility in the future 
for inspections in industries and establishments where it is 
known that acute child-labor problems exist. 


were under 16, and 2,124 minors or 16 percent 
were 16 or 17 years of age and employed con- 
trary to hazardous-occupations orders. A sub- 
stantial number of children—2,854, or 22 per- 
cent—were under 14 years of age. Even chil- 
dren as young as 8, 9, and 10 years of age were 
found working. <A special analysis of the ages 
of 7,251 minors found working illegally in 
establishments inspected during the period from 
October 24, 1938, to June 30, 1942, showed that 
of the 7,000 children for whom exact ages were 
reported, 697 children, or 10 percent, were under 
12, and 286 were under 10 years of age. 

Violations of the child-labor provisions were 
found in virtually every major industry group 
in which inspections were made. The group 
in which were found the largest part—22 per- 
cent—of the 4,334 violating establishments 
comprised the canning or packing of fruits, 
vegetables, and sea foods, and these establish- 
ments employed 32 percent of the 12.881 minors 
of the oppressive child-labor age. However, 
more than half (52 percent) of the Children’s 
Bureau inspections were made in the canning 
and packing industry, partly because of the 
fact that the industry has traditionally em- 
ployed child labor and that experience has 
shown repeated inspections to be necessary to 
insure compliance. In the fiscal year 1943, 
for example, almost 4 years after the act went 
into effect, 212, or approximately 50 percent, 
of the 442 establishments inspected in this in- 
dustry by Children’s Bureau inspectors were 
employing children illegally. 

In the 5-year period, 4,094 children were 
found illegally employed in the canning and 
packing establishments alone; 23 percent of 
these children were under 14. The children 
under 16, some as young as 8 years of age, were 
peeling, cutting, pitting, and coring fruits and 
vegetables, heading shrimp, shucking oysters, 
and otherwise preparing fruits, vegetables, or 
sea foods for canning or packing. Others were 
working as graders, packers, labelers, fillers and 
cappers of cans and bottles, and general floor 
workers. In packing sheds and dry yards 
where the employment of 14- and 15-year-olds is 
permitted in certain occupations and under con- 
ditions specified in Regulation 3, many children 
under 14 years of age were found employed, as 
well as 14- and 15-year-olds who were working 
far in excess of the permitted hours. 





16 Exemption from the wage-and-hour provisions of the act 
of all persons employed within the “area of production” in 
the canning, packing, or drying of agricultural and horticul- 
tural commodities for market resulted in the exclusion of some 
of these establishments from the jurisdiction of the Wage and 
Hour Division, thereby placing a major responsibility for in- 
vestigation upon the Children’s Bureau. The sea-food branch 
of the industry is entirely excluded from the wage-and-hour 

rovisions of the act, so that the sole responsibility for child- 
abor enforcement has been carried by the Bureau. 
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Other branches of the food industry in which 
considerable numbers of minors were illegally 
employed were poultry-dressing — establish- 
ments, where children worked chiefly as turkey 
pickers, and nutshelling establishments, where 
young children were found picking, grading, 
and shelling nuts. 

The second largest number of violations (in- 
volving 710 establishments and 1,283 minors) 
was found in the lumber and timber products 
industry, one of the industries in which the 
Wage and Hour Division has carried on drives 
to effect compliance with the provisions of the 
act. Children under 16 were engaged in various 
logging and sawmilling occupations, such as 
“toting” slabs, stacking lumber, and_ peeling 
bark. Minors 16 and 17 vears of age were also 
employed in sawmills and in certain prohibited 
occupations in the logging industry contrary to 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 4. In’ the 
furniture and finished lumber products indus- 
try, where 800 minors were found illegally em- 
ployed, children under 16 were per forming such 
operations as piling box shooks, nailing boxes 
by hand and by machine, and sanding wood 
products. The older minors, those 16 and 17, as 
well as some under 16, were operating power- 
driven woodworking machines. Large num- 
bers of minors were found illegally employed 
in the printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries, the majority as newsboys. 

In agriculture, which is entirely exempted 
from the wage-and-hour provisions of the act, 
the Bureau has been unable to make more than a 
— in its enforcement program, both be- 

ause of lack of staff, and because of the great 
difficulties in administration arising from the 
fact that the application of the c hild-labor pro- 
visions is limited by the varying compulsory 
school-attendance requirements of the States. 
Nevertheless, 489 children under 16 years of age. 
more than half under 14, were found working 
illegally during periods when the State law re- 
quired their attendance at school; they were 
picking cranberries, pulling radishes, cutting 
spinach, picking cotton, raking pine, and “tot- 
ing cups” on turpentine farms, and working as 
general laborers. 

In other industries, as well as in some of those 
already mentioned, minors were illegally em- 
ployed as assemblers, packers, wrappers, folders, 
trimmers, finishers, sewing and other machine 
operators, motor-vehicle drivers and _ helpers, 
floor boys, errand and delivery boys, stock boys, 
and general helpers and laborers. 

The following table shows in greater detail 
the industries in which violations were found 
during the 5-year period. 


Establishments in violation and minors found employed 
contrary to the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act,’ by industry—Oct. 24, 1938-Sept. 30, 
1943 


en Establish- “aS 
Industry ments Minors 
Total 4, 334 12, 881 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries- 110 190) 
Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics, ete 346 715 
Chemicals and allied products 73 276 
Explosives, ammunition, and _fire- 
works 19 182 
Other chemical and allied products 54 o4 
Coal mining 44 107 
Food and kindred products Se 9 1,319 5, 188 
Canning or packing fruits, vegetables, 
other farm products, and sea foods 965 4,094 
Canning or packing fruits, vege- | 
tables, and other farm products 848 3, 216 
Canning or packing sea foods 117 878 
Nutshelling 54 257 
Poultry dressing 55 381 
Other food 245 456 
Furniture and other finished lumber 
products. - 261 800 
Iron, steel, and their products 118 233 
Leather and leather products 68 183 
Lumber and timber basic products 710 1, 283 
Paper and allied products 76 172 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 182 1,178 
Textile-mill products 131 365 
Transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities 73 160 
Wholesale trade (excluding assemblers of 
farm and sea products) 267 | 410 
All other industries 556 | 1, 321 


‘ Includes violations found in est¢ iblishments inspected by the Chil- 
dre n’s Bureau, the Wage and Hour Division, and States with Federal- 
state cooperative agreements. 

Of especial significance to the protection of 
young workers from industrial hazards are the 
inspections made to bring about compliance with 
the six hazardous-occupations orders establish- 
ing a minimum age of 18 years. <A total of 
2,124 minors 16 and 17 years of age were found 
employed contrary to these orders. In ad- 
dition, approximately 400 minors under 16 
vears were found working in these prohibited 
occupations. 

Of the 2,124 minors 16 and 17 years of age 
who were working contrary to the orders, 784 
were employed as motor-vehicle drivers and 
helpers, 595 were operating power-driven wood- 
working machines, 502 were employed in various 
logging occupations and as workers in sawmills, 
169 were working in the explosives, ammunition, 
and fireworks industry. 66 were in prohibited 
coal-mining occupations, and 8 were in occupa- 
tions involving exposure to radioactive sub- 
stances. The minors under 16 who were em- 
ployed in these hazardous occupations were 
working chiefly as motor-vehicle drivers or 
helpers, in logging or sawmilling, and as opera- 
tors of power-driven woodworking machines. 

During the first 3 years of the act no restric- 
tions under the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
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placed on the distribution of industrial home 
work—a system that has always been connected 
with child labor. Up to June 30, 1942, Federal 
inspectors found almost 900 children under 16 
years of age working illegally in their homes. 
Many were very young—20 percent were under 
10 years of age, 37 percent under 12, and 62 per- 
cent under 14. The children were making arti- 
ficial flowers, carding pins and buttons, caning 
chairs, crocheting shade pulls, cutting lace, 
making games of chance and other paper novel- 
ties, Inserting pins on ribbon bows, buckling 
shoulder straps, stuffing toys and powder puffs. 
stripping tobacco, and hand-sewing on varied 
articles, 

During the past 2 years steps have been taken 
by the administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division under the authority of the act to 
eliminate industrial home work in those indus- 
tries in which its continuance threatens the 
established wage rate, The wage orders issued 
for seven major home-work industries—jewelry, 
gloves and mittens, knitted outerwear, apparel, 
buttons and buckles, handkerchiefs, and eni- 
broideries *—all include conditions that restrict 
the employment of industrial home workers. 
Nevertheless, home work still persists in a 
number of industries, and so long as it remains 
it will continue to present a threat to both 
wage-and-hour and child-labor standards, and 
to present almost insuperable difficulties in 
enforcement. 


ENFORCEMENT AND Court ACTION 


The Bureau has consistently sought to effect 
compliance wherever possible through educa- 
tional means. Throughout the arly years of 
administration legal action was taken only in 
cases of wilful or repeated violations. For the 
majority of employers a warning against fur- 
ther violations was found to be sufficient. There 
have been, however, unscrupulous employers 
who were willing to take the risk involved in 
employing illegal child labor, and for these 
legal action was the only preventive against 
future violations. There were also employers 
who in violating the act indicated such gross 
negligence or careless disregard for its require- 
ments that legal action was necessary. Now 
that the act has been in effect for more than 
5 years, and most employers therefore have had 
an opportunity to become familiar with its pro- 
Visions, more frequent recourse to legal action 
in case of violations will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary in the future to ensure compliance. 


The effective date of the regulations restricting home 
work in the rigs ies er has been postponed from 
November 15, 1943, to Mareh 31, 1944 


Two types of court‘action are provided for by 
the act for dealing with violators—civil action 
through injunction proceedings and criminal 
prosecution. The latter may subject the em- 
ployer to fine or imprisonment or both. In the 
injunction proceedings judgment in the form 
of a court decree may, be entered against the em- 
ployer, requiring him to comply with the law, 
and if the terms of the decree are violated the 
employer is subject to proceedings for contempt 
of court. 

During the 5-year period 182 legal cases (157 
civil, 24 criminal, and 1 criminal contempt), 
involving violations in 33 States and in more 
than 30 industries, were concluded.’ In ad- 
dition, 9 civil cases, 7 criminal cases, and 1 
criminal-contempt case were pending in court 
as of October 1, 1943. There has been a marked 
increase in the past few years in the number of 
legal actions instituted by the Bureau. Almost 
three times as many legal cases were closed in 
the last 2 years as were closed in the entire 
previous period of operation under the act. 

In only 2 of these legal actions has the deci- 
sion of the court been unfavorable to the Bu- 
reau. Injunctions were obtained in 156 of the 
157 civil suits, and convictions were obtained in 
wll but 1 of the 24 criminal suits as well as in the 
1 action involving criminal-contempt proceed- 
ings. Of special significance is the fact that 
only 2 of the civil suits were contested, and that 
in 155 suits the injunctions were obtained by 
consent decrees; that is, the employer volun- 

tarily agreed to comply, and his agreement be- 

came a matter of court record. In the 2 con- 
tested civil suits an injunction was granted in 
one and denied in the other. 

In many of the criminal actions in which 
convictions were obtained the courts have levied 
heavy fines; in one case a total fine of $5,000 
was imposed for child-labor violations involved. 
The highest fine, $15,000, was imposed for vio- 
lation of both the child-labor and the wage- 
and-hour provisions of the act. 

Not only have these heavy fines imposed by 
the courts undoubtedly served as a deterrent to 
many would-be violators, but the close of the 
5-year period saw the conclusion of the first 
major case involving the interpertation of the 
child-labor provisions of the act. This was a 
decision handed down on October 7, 1943, by 
the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York,” sustaining the ap- 
plicability of the child-labor provisions to tele- 


18 In addition, civil action was instituted in 2 cases but was 


withdrawn prior to tria 
1% Lenroot v. Western Union Tele graph Co. 
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graph messengers, thus upholding a minimum 
age of 16 for such messengers.”° 


LooKING To THE FUTURE 


Five years of enforcement of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
have shown that a basic 16-year minimum-age 
standard for employment of children is prac- 
ticable as well as desirable. The general accept- 
ance of this Federal child-labor legislation by 
employers and the public in the pre-war years, 
evidenced by the comparatively few violations 
found and the wholehearted cooperation of 
State and local agencies in its enforcement, has 
demonstrated that this standard is attainable 
on a national basis. Its acceptance has meant 
better opportunity for the education and the 
healthful growth of children that is a founda- 
tion for better development of the future citizens 
of the Nation. 


*~ The court granted an injunction restraining the company 
from continuing its violations of the act, but upon motion of 
the company the injunction has been stayed pending appeal. 


These standards are now being put to the test 
by the pressures of war. The degree to which 
they have withstood these pressures is evidence 
of a continuing public conviction of the value 
of child-labor standards in wartime as well as in 
peacetime. The application of this Federal leg- 
islation during the past 2 years, difficult as these 
years have been, has helped to lessen the dangers 
to health, education, and general welfare of 
children and youth involved in the current trend 
toward their greatly increased employment. 
But there are many difficulties in the road ahead. 
Adequate child-labor inspections and good cer- 
tificate-issuance practice under this Federal law, 
underpinning State standards as they do, have 
never been more needed than in this war period 
when the widening scope of child employment 
threatens to break down the child-labor gains 
attained after many years of struggle. The 
administration of Federal and State child-labor 
laws should be so planned and carried out now 
that the years following the war will see a 
strengthening of such standards and wider and 
better educational opportunities for youth. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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Costa Rica 
Amendment of the Constitution 


A new section, entitled “Social Guarantees.’ 
was added in July 1943 to the Political Consti- 
tution of Costa Rica, placing on the State the 
duty of providing special protection for the 
family, the mother, and the child. The new 
section prescribes maximum working hours—an 
8-hour day and 48-hour week—for all workers, 
manual or other, with payment for overtime 
work and annual vacations with pay for all 
workers, whether manual or other workers. 
The State is to aid low-cost housing projects 
and vocational training of workers. A system 
of social insurance for all types of workers, 
with compulsory contributions from the State, 
the employers, and the workers is to be 
established. 





Enactment of First Labor Code 


The labor laws of Costa Rica, including those 
on the employment of women and children, have 


been recently codified, and the code became ef- 
fective on September 15, 1943. Heretofore, em- 
ployment of children was regulated by the Chil- 
dren’s Code of 1932 and the general labor law of 
1937; the child-labor provisions of both these 
laws have been incorporated, with slight modifi- 
cations, into the Labor Code. 

Employment, except in farm work, is still pro- 
hibited for children under 12 and those over 12 
but under 14 who have not completed the re- 
quired school course; apparently there is no 
minimum age for farm work, Exemptions 
from the minimum-age requirement are permit- 
ted in cases of poverty, provided the work is 
light and is not likely to affect the child’s physi- 
-al, mental, or moral development; also the child 
must continue to attend school until he finishes 
the minimum course prescribed by law. Per- 
mits for such exemptions are issued by the Pat- 
ronato Nacional de la Infancia (National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) or its provincial branches. 

Like the Children’s Code of 1932 the new law 
prohibits the employment in street trades of 
boys under 15 and unmarried girls under 18. 
For public performances, whether on the stage 
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or over the radio, the minimum age is 15 years. 
For employment in places where alcoholic 
drinks are served, or on work which is physi- 
cally or morally harmful or dangerous, it is 
18 years. 

The maximum hours of work remain un- 
changed: 5 hours daily and 30 hours weekly 
for children under 15: 7 hours daily and 42 
hours weekly for persons between 15 and 18; 
and 8 hours daily and 48 hours weekly for 
adults. 

Night work is prohibited for persons under 
18. 

Registers, similar to those required under 
the old laws, must be kept of workers under 
18 years of age. 

The regulations on the employment of 
mothers have been changed to comply with the 
recently enacted social-insurance law. The 
prohibition of the employment of women for 
4 weeks before confinement and 4 weeks after- 
ward, found in the Children’s Code of 1932, 
has been incorporated into the Labor Code of 
1943, with the leave increased to 30 days in 
each of these two periods and with payment 
during that time of maternity benefits from the 
social-insurance funds. The benefits are paid 
on the condition that the woman give up her 
employment for the period of her leave. Em- 


ployers must allow the women time to nurse 
their children; day nurseries must be set up at 
the employers’ expense in establishments with 
more than 30 women. 

The law is to be administered by the Bureau 
of Labor Inspection of the National Depart- 
ment of Labor and Social Welfare. 


Brazil 
School of Social Service for Men 


A School of Social Service for men only 
was opened in August 1943 at the Catholic 
University in Rio de Janeiro. The regular 
course of the school consists of 2 years of theo- 
retical study followed by 1 year of practical 
social work in a public or private agency. 

To meet wartime needs, an emergency course 
of 3 months will also be given; in this course 
theoretical instruction will be combined with 
visits to welfare agencies. 

For admission to the regular course, the ap- 
plicant must have completed secondary edu- 
cation and present evidence of physical, mental, 
and moral fitness. 


Informational literature issued by the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1943. 
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BOOK 


THE LAw OF GUARDIAN AND WARD WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE CHILDREN OF VETERANS, by 8. P. Breck- 
inridge and Mary Stanton. Reprint from Social 
Service Review, Vol. 17, No. 3 (September 1943), 
pp. 265-302. (University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, $1 for 5 copies.) 


Guardianship of children, the authors point out, be- 
comes a subject of wide interest in wartime, when 
casualties suddenly increase and the number of children 
orphaned is swiftly multiplied. For “the children of 
parents who lose their lives in the defense of the coun- 
try, so that they are thought of to an extent as being 
wards of the State, it becomes imperative to discover 
whether or not the private relationship is adequate or 
whether more adequate public provision should be 
made.” 

In Part 1 current guardianship procedures are sum- 
marized on the basis of information obtained from 25 
State departments of social work as to general legal 
and social-service procedure and its application to 
minors who are Federal beneficiaries or State bene- 
ficiaries, with evaluations and recommendations. Part 


NOTES 


2 is a historical survey of veterans’ legislation and the 
law of guardianship as they apply to the children of 
veterans. 


SoctaL Sercurtiry YEARBOOK, 1942. Social Security 
Board, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 1943. 
216 pp. 


The Social Security Yearbook for 1942 contains a 
discussion of social security and the national economy, 
data for 1942 on social-insurance beneficiaries and 
benefits, public aid (including aid to dependent chil- 
dren), and financial aspects of social security. Useful 
features for reference include a calendar of significant 
developments, tabular data on insurance and assistance 
under the Social Security Act, and a list of references 
classified by subject. 

It is stated that the “increase in the demand for labor 
in 1942 and increased ability of relatives to support 
children were reflected in a decline of 36 percent in the 
number of applications for aid to dependent children 
received in 1942 as compared with 1941 in the States 
administering Federal-State programs of aid to de- 
pendent children throughout both years.” 
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MIDWIFE-INSTRUCTION CLASS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Midwife Sallie Ruth Writes to the South Carolina 
State Board of Health 


To rue OFFIcers OF THE STATE Boarp or Heattu— 

Drar Orricers: While thinking of my work at the prenatal clinic on tomor- 
row a thought came to me—What am I to do and how can I work tomorrow 
without our Dr. Johnson, M. D., or what will my family do, or what will Gen 
become of our expecting mothers, as we have so many each clinic day. I have 
always prepared the patient on the table for Dr. Johnson to examine. I am 


just wondering who will meet me there on tomorrow. Will they not be any A 
one but Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Parker and myself? I am trusting that the Con 
Lord will provide for us another doctor to fill Dr. Johnson’s space. Can we i 
get another doctor just like him? I won't say no, but Iam afraid. of e 

Dr. Johnson was my family doctor. In my family is the number of 22 gra 
including myself, my husband, my children, and my grandchildren. He has (TI 
doctored us all when he was needed. I have been working with him on labor of 1 
cases ever since I attend the midwife classes in 1928 and secure a midwife a 


certificate. If I call Dr. Johnson—midnight, 2 o’clock, 3 o’clock he would the 
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come. I call him at 3 o’clock one night to a patient having a hemorrhage 


after her baby. I say, tell doctor this patient is bleeding. 


Dr. Johnson 


came with his house shoes on and his suit of clothes over his pajama suit. He 
said on his arrival, you all pardon me for not having on my shoes. He said, 
if Mum Sallie send for me and say come quick, I know things are serious. 

Dr. Johnson was kind. He was loving with every boddie. He treat both 
white and colored so nice, until the news began ringing on new year day that 
he was dead. No boddie wanted to believe it. Just before day on new year 
morning while riding along on his horse on a fox chase he fell from his saddle 


and never spoke a murming word. 


We all feel like weeping Marys and 


morning Martha. If weeping could bring him back he would have been back 
before now. I won’t say any more about the great life saver, one who has 
saved so many mothers’ and babies’ lives. I wrote this little song—always 


remember it’s dedicated to Dr. Johnson. 


like this— 


He was so humble. The song goes 


Wherever I—whatever I do 


I will answer 


When my Lord call I will answer 
Wherever I—whatever I do 

I will answer the sick 

I will answer—on the Highway— 


I will answer. 


Lord, anywhere I beL will answer— 


He answer to the call of the great Jehovah on January the first; I can imagine 


him saying, Lord, here am I. 


If I had a thousand tongues I could not tell of all his good work and kind 


deeds. 


Will close by saying my heart is sad because we have lost our wonder 


physician, Dr. Johnson, one who was kind, one who I always obey. I did 
all he say do and never lost a mother from 1928 to this day. 


Mipwiret Satur Rurn. 
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Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942 Liberalized 


An act approved October 26, 1943 (78th 
Cong., 1st sess., Public Law 174) effective No- 
vember 1, 1943, extends the Servicemen’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 to dependents 
of enlisted men in the first through the seventh 
grade and of enlisted women in these grades. 
(The original act applied only to dependents 
of men in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades. ) 

The dependents of an enlisted woman receive 
the same allowances as dependents in similar re- 


lation to an enlisted man and receive them under 
the same conditions, except that the husband 
and children of an enlisted woman, as with par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters of either men or 
women, receive the allowances only when found 
by the Secretary of the Department concerned to 
be dependent upon the woman for chief support. 

Allowances were increased by increasing the 
amount paid by the Government. The new al- 
lowance for a wife and one child is $80, with $20 
for each additional child; for a child but no 
wife, $42, with $20 for each additional child; 
for a former wife divorced and one child, $72. 
with $20 for each additional child. 
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Special Training for Police Work 


With Juveniles 


What special training is needed for police 
who work with children and youth, and how 
such training can be provided, was considered 
by police officials, sheriffs, and others inter- 
aa in the problem, at a small conference held 
at the Children’s Bureau November 20 and 21, 
1943. 

“mphasized in the discussion of this problem 
was the great need for closer working rela- 
tionships in local communities between social- 
welfare and law-enforcement agencies, and the 
further coordination and development of social 
services for juveniles who come to the attention 
of the police. 

The Children’s Bureau was requested by the 
conference to assume responsibility for further 
exploring the extent of the need of training 
courses and for developing both emergency and 
continuing plans for training policemen and 
policewomen to deal with juveniles. 


Among the groups represented at the con- 
ference were the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; the National Sheriffs’ Associ- 
ation; and the Division of Social Protection, 
Office of Community War Services. 


Conference on Services for Negro 


Children 


Invitations over the signatures of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau and the Chairman of the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime have been sent out for a Conference on 
Services for Negro Children to be held Decem- 
ber 6 and 7. 

The tentative program for the conference in- 
cludes a review of Children’s Bureau programs 
and their effectiveness for Negro children, dis- 
cussion of special problems accentuated by the 
war, administrative policies and measures in re- 
gard to services for Negro children, and oppor- 
tunities for further action by the Bureau and 
the agencies with which it is associated. 





Death of Mary Irene Atkinson 


Child-welfare workers and handicapped chil- 
dren throughout the country have lost a devoted 
friend and counselor through the death of Mary 
Irene Atkinson, which occurred at her home in 
Green Springs, Ohio, on November 7. 

The Children’s Bureau was fortunate to have 
Miss Atkinson as Director of its Child Welfare 
Division from 1935 until her last illness. She 
was a distinguished pioneer in the development 
of the Bureau’s work under the Social Security 
Act, having joined its staff shortly after the act 
was passed on August 14, 1935, and then for 8 
years guided the growth and extension of child- 
welfare services under the act throughout all the 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Her great sensitiveness to and awareness of 
the problems confronting State governments in 
assuming new responsibilities for children con 
tributed greatly to the building of this prograr 
on a sound and lasting foundation. 


Before coming to the Bureau Miss Atkinson 
had acquired a broad knowledge of child-wel- 
fare conditions in the country as a member of 
the staff of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, and later as Director of the Division of 
Charities, Ohio State Department of Public 
Welfare. She was a regional representative of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
prior to assuming her duties with us. 

Her warm and vibrant personality made her 
greatly beloved by people everywhere she went. 
As a speaker, she had unusual effectiveness in 
presenting the cause of children and in arousing 
public concern for them. For these and many 
other reasons, Miss Atkinson was uniquely fitted 
for the work she did for the Children’s Bureau. 
We shall miss her devotion and guidance pro- 
foundly. 


—KAaTuHarIne F. Lenroor. 
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